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St Pancras 1 Church, built in 1819 to 1822 is in between Euston Station and St Pancras station 
at the corner of Euston Road and Upper Woburn Place. Tens of thousands of London cars 
and buses pass it every day. How many have any idea of this building's remarkable 
borrowings from Greek architecture? 

First, this church has not only one caryatid porch, based on the Erechtheion on the Acropolis 
in Athens, but two, symmetrically placed - one at the East end of the North side, facing on 
to the Euston Road, and seen by those passers-by who look at it, the other at the East end 
of the South side, facing on to a small open space which is now a car park. 

Second, the caryatids are not statues carved in stone, as anyone would assume at a casual 
glance. Each caryatid consists of a hollow iron pipe, or tube, around the outside of which a 
material similar to terra-cotta, or "Coade's artificial stone", has been built up, and then 
worked into the figures of the women. 

Third, when they had been made in this way and were brought to the site, it was found that, 
by error, they had been made too tall to fit in to the space provided for them. This difficulty 
was resolved by cutting each of them in two at the waist, cutting off a piece long enough to 
make them fit, and then joining the two halves, thus reduced in length, together again. 

Below the caryatids a striking feature of the porch is a large iron grill, laid out to look 
vaguely classical. This is in fact a door, and gives access both to burial vaults and to the 
boilers for the church's central heating. 

Tower upon Tower of the Winds 

This might be thought bizarre enough, but consider the tower. The architect based his 
design for the church as a whole on the Erechtheion - hence the porch, if not hence two 
porches - (two for the price of one?). But the Erechtheion, like all Greek temples, had no 
tower. He clearly felt that a church must have, if not a spire, at least a tower. So he looked 
for an ancient Greek tower on which to base a design. He found one in the Tower of the 
Winds, or Horologion of Andronicus, built on the edge of the Roman agora in Athens in the 
first century RC. to serve as a waterclock, weather-vane, and sundial. So he put this on the 
roof of his church, omitting the two doorways, which would not be very convenient on a 
church roof, still less ten feet above it. They were replaced by a louvred opening for a belfry. 



Finding this a little bare, he added a heavy deeply overhanging cornice, and then supported 
this with eight columns. The original tower in Athens had originally had a fluted column with 
a Corinthian capital at each side of the two entrance porches, or doorways, though these 
were lost centuries ago. 

This gave him some forty feet or more of tower, but he wanted something much taller. So 
he put a second Tower of the Winds on top of his first one, but in a much slimmer form, also 
surrounded by eight (smaller) columns, thus following at least the general outline of many a 
London Italianate church tower, such as a number of Wren's. This was then surmounted by 
a further piece of building, retaining the octagonal shape of the (two) Tower(s) of the 
Winds, but again reduced in size. 

On top of this was then placed a free-standing Corinthian capital, to serve as a monumental 
finial. It was described as "a reproduction of a Corinthian capital in the Church of St 
Theodora at Arta", This was perhaps felt to add variety to the six fluted columns with Ionic 
capital supporting the pediment of the West front "borrowed" from the Erechtheion. It was 
later decided to add a cross on the top of this in turn. This capital and cross were damaged 
in the Second World War, and were replaced by a short plain stone finial with a cross on 
top. 

Surely this bizarre series of "borrowings" from Greek architecture must be unique in Britain, 
if not in the world. 

Arnold Jennings , o great champion of Classical Studies, was until his retirement, the 
Headmaster of a Comprehensive School in Sheffield. 



